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ABSTRACT 



This summer workshop was held in 1967. This guide 

ask challenging questions, use 



film 



includes how to lead discussions, _ - 

feedback., observe behavior of members, make thought-provoking 
statements, and summarize points. Also included are guides to 
discussion, materials on the disadvantaged child, an attitude 
inventory, tapes on discipline situations, role playing, isolation 
technique, Negro History Games, and other topics. [Parts of 
document may not be clearly legible when reproduced, due to the print 
quality of the original document. Also, one page of 
material has been deleted. J (Authot/C8) 
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UBis 

1, 

2. 

3. 



of observers bused on aesu«i<p&:; ©ns- 

^ o ;:oup ,i,L> a uni J. vine** Vi«=i& & pi. ©toss OJc opw-j-tehc,©!*. 
Ability ©i" functioning well is centre*! Xoa by the group 
The group Uao : in , its own power the ability, to J^HESIES. 
its own process 

5 ;j . ‘rt group is more lively to is#rove .-.if. it pays attention 
to its proa© a a » • 



'IS. 



!£h&t it observation - .? 

U©© of the observer is a technique to stimulate group ‘.in 
'thinking about itself 



ill v 



Kims a of Feedback 

1, to group 



£3 



to leader 

a„, Observer notes -those . things which loader did. not see 

is the observes*' may to * • *w=*.* f h *■- 

loader unless b© is careful in introducing his 
observations intermittently during the session 
The leader and Observer have out® ids “b rtf or encea . on 
group process 



w. 



" what :th*i "dhsOrver Hav© to Know? 

3;. 1* . a What, is good group: process;.? 
’ growth? 



mi 






w .*„.„ ;w^w/-tafc:gr©up /lit ready; for certain kinds of ■■ foedrl 
:■ “back* laaiteriair " 
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A„ Quali.fi sat ions and Behavior of Members of a Discussion Group 
{ Reference- #: 2 5 

1„ Listen attentively 
2, Be objective 

a. Search for truth - authoritative usable fasts 
b» Be receptive to data presented 

c* Evaluate material before reaching a definite conclusion 
da Don't be dogmatic and/or argumentative 
3„ Be informed 



h< 

$< 



6. 

C'-.i ••■'. '• •. t:.-..- 



Talk enoujgh » neither too much nor too little 
@. 3 State your piece « don't repeat yourself 
Be easy to listen to 
a„ Do riot mumble 
b» Vary voice tone and pitch 
q * Be clear andomphatic 
Stick to the point one at a him© 

Watch : ; your . : . . ;•. . . 

rds end expressions that: 
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■ Do^s and Donats — Reference #3 
‘ Do ff s s 

1. Begin with a punch sentence that gets immediate attention* 
2* Tell audience why you are there* 

3„ Stand or sit still while speaking* 

4* B© brief and concise* 

5» Make good use of facial and hand expressions* 

6* Use question marks, not crowbars * 

7* Keep eyes on audience * 

8* Summarize points* 

9* Be honest, sincere s confident* 

10 <, Use examples* 

11c Watch enunciation* 

12* Smile* 

13 o Be well prepared* 

14* If it gets noisy, you get quiet* 



Don*ts ! 



O 



1* 

2 * 

3 . 

4 * 

I* 

7 



Read speech* 

Have a dozen anticlimaxes* 
Talk in a monotone* 

Have distracting mannerisms « 

Fre&S 



oint finger at audience, 

Be pedantic* 

Ush n I n t oo often - use 
lisefMalbg^ 

table with unor gani zed and 
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Prior to fc hi s workshop distribute a. 1 1 x t.< ud e invfiiiooi iss 



First Jay - 5 unose and Background 

1) distribute questions related to iilnio 



2) Show film "Children Without" on closed circuit Tc?, 



(29 miiu} 



3 ) Show questions on overhead 



for discussion,, (30 min u ) 



4) Distribute materials on purpose and background,, profile of 
disadvantaged child 8 and myths books like H ope s 






QUESTIONS 



1 « What are the characteristics of the disadvantaged child? 

2o How did the school try to fill the gap of poor home conditions / 

3 „ Were all the methods used to ^ach the home appropriate? 

4„ What effective teaching techniques were employed? 

5, Why was the fight more effectively handled by the second teacher? 

60 How do you handle the child who is impatient in asking for help? 

7o How do you handle the child who is basically sleepy and hungary? 

Why are love arid understanding necessary elements of education? 

9o Was there anything significant in Mr« Scott touching the chairs 
at the beginning of class? 

10, What does human dignity mean? 

11, What was the attitude of the staff - principal , teachers f special 
help? 

12 0 What were the implications of the role playing parts? 

13 o Why did the father leave the °„ToA, meeting? ^ 

1 4 0 What does the father* s statement s n i3hut up and go to school** 

, ■ 4 - indicate? - / 44 -4 

154 What were s6;nfe Of the dirties of the children a t home? .. 






M y t h ; Ji oadvant aged children are non-verbal * 

fA £& ' T ' h ^J are verbal with their social oeer groups They have a 
rich language structure of their own* 

Pro blem; Their language is different from standard English,.,, 

MliS T> "ere is no love in the family,, 

£agt : There is responsibility between the siblings,, There is a 

struggle to keep the family together,. 

Problem ? The difficulties of existing at the bottom of the ladder/: 

i-lyth ? Th© family has no interest in education* \ 

• ' ■; 

SMI* Norwalk parents brought about the closing of a school becaus 

of the" : ^ concern » • 

Child does not feel welcome in the school environment* 1 
The school does not always know how to help the child* 

. . ; - • ■ ■ :■ ... . : . . . . .. H 

■; ■ ' . ■ . . ' ■ ‘ ■ ’ r, 

' ' V ' . ■ ' ' ... ' • \ . ■ • - ' 

Myth ; There is a natural superiority between races* 

Fact ; All races have a common genesis,, i 

■/. \ : ,1“ rvP ; ';: v j.''r''t' ' .• ///f y-'-yf .v’t ' v ' 
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iiyth: The schools are not an effective place to help the 

disadvantaged,. 

Fact* Throughout the country, educators are helping these children 
a t school by innovating, experimenting and tryingo ) 






The disadvantaged child usually has (several of); 

1 .> A negative self-image 

-4 lack of' peer or father models for ” success” 



Z, 

3 , 

4 < 

5 < 
6 e 



A lack of motivation - for school tasks unrelated to interests 

needs, 

A history o,f failure in traditional school tasks 



and 



Aggressive behavior or withdrawal 
Limited s irations and limited achievement 
7o A home life which provides little stimulation for educational 
growth 

8 i Suffers from discrimination 

9o A lack of verbal skills - alien speech, patterns 
idi^A short attention? span when frustrated 






1 1 : ol ;Anl^titmde^ authority with suspic ion 
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VtoSi) ‘ of he Di&ad v nntn ged Child 



C. They often appear to do better on performance tests of iateUigemu; . 

2 .. They like to diaw, 

3, Role-playing is an attractive technique to them.. 

4, They often use their fingers when counting and move their lips when reading,. 

5, They like to participate in sports. 



6, They employ physical forms of discipline. 



*7 
J - 



They appear to think in spatial terms rather than temporal terms, (They often 
have poor time per spectiori), The physical learner is usually a slower learner, 
particularly in early stages. But it is quite likely that they achieve a different ' 
kind of understanding of a problem than the foster, symbolic learner. Unfortun- 
ately, because our school systems reward speed, physical learners are dis- 
couraged and do not' develop, while the symbolic learner is encouraged and moves 
forward. 



8 ; 
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They are at times lethargic;, this condition is brought On by the total social and 
economic which would include the ilo following; 

sleep Iiabifs, and family life in general. 
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Inv entory of 

j Or^S i 

InTthe blank at the left of each statements writ© n A ;T if you agree 
with the statement and ”B W if you disagree « If you agree with one por- 
tlon of the statement but disagree with another portion* rewrite the 
statement in a manner that suits you betterv 



. .. i „ . The classroom should & ®nre as a forum where all types of religious * 
ethnic* and soeial-elass problems can be discussed freely* Restrictions 
should not be imposed on the kinds of topics brought up, eiren If the topics 
are controversial * 

2„ To ensure that children have equal opportunities for education, it 
is often necessary for a teacher to furnish special activities ahdextra. 
aid for those pupils from ^disadvantaged minority groups * n In short, 
equality of opportunity is not provided simply by treating all, pupils 
■precisely the same way* 

In physical-education activities like folk dancing or ballrqem 

dancing , it is best to pair students of the same radial stock to dahes 
with each other rather than mixing students of different racial back*- 
grounds* •. -t Y'i'S.V; '/If 



A * Children whose spoken or wrj.tten English is poor because their . , s 
parents use ta fore. gh language individual- 

ized help with English b>/ the classroom teacher, either before or after 
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« — . . . _ ensure^ thau students become better accsuainted with ola3smat \ 

from varaeo socxai—c las s and ethnic backgrounds, the teacher shou "< d assiim 
students to desks In a pattern that mixef social-class Sd %hnic grouslf 



- — 11 • The • school* s proper role in the. field of intergroun education •?«> 
to provide an arena in whieh pupils of varied intergrolp blekgromida ©In 
dome to know each other. It is not the school’s prfner role to ^eatS 
community ?* 3 eQtS for alte - ln & the existing intergroup' relations within "the 



" *? attempting to adjust his methods to the subcul- 
SjjJ £® bit f f th Jf r± ? u f. socioeconomic levels of his students - should 
adapt his classroom discipline to the kinds of discipline the particular 
pupil is accustomed to. face in his own social-class level. ThSthe 
teacher warns upper-middle-elass students verba Ilv, because they are us^d 
to this form Of discipline at hnme. hut f__ y _S“T USQG 



to this fom of discipline at home, but thetSSSr loSlf mor^oltl/ulf 
corpora! punishment with lower-class pupils because they are more aceus? 
tomed to responding only to rough treatment at home. 



Hi^-sehool teachers of regular .subjects, like mathematics or 
social studies, should not be expected to alter their teaching methods 
jnd materials to accommodate the English-language deficienoiel “I stu- 
dents from b.s lingual of foreign-language homes. 



tor eteafcion^ mea^ 

f>lP tjhft l Artc nr : -b 7n 4 « e -- 



u br ^©M^ous£basfcgroundo ■ ..:■. - ^ : - : j;.:: • J 



£!* educational opportune 

^ is puite the same as than of other racial 
^P^Negrp^Ptu^ehts ;in such dist«, 

W0: 



. ■ ‘ ‘ , ' • ' ~ ' • - • .: : 





gO* The school should not only improve students * knowledge or inter-* 

group-relations issues but also should sponsor projects for improving 
undesirable relations* In short, the school should initiate action to 
ensure that equality of opportunity is accorded fill subgroups of the 
society o 



21* Because certain ethnic minorities had such meager opportitnitas 

for a good education in the past, it is desirable for teachers to give 
pupils from these minorities somewhat higher marks than usual in order to 
provide tham extra encouragement t-o seek advanced schooling* Those 
minorities need a helping hand in the form of a more than equal ©ha no* 
which can help make up for the educational poverty they have suffered 
in the past* 



•£ .22. On a controversial issue involving religion versus science (such 
as. Was man created intact or d:H he evolve ?'J» the teacher should require 
that students present all sides of the controversy; but he himself should 
not reveal what he personally believes about the issue* 

2 3,.. If a student * either in the corridor or on _ the playground * calls 
a classmate a derogatory name that labels a group of which the classmate 
is a member (wop, nigger, ©pik, polak, greaser, hebe J , the teacher who 
overhears this should not interfere, for it is none of his business * 



21,0 Children from lower-socioeconomic-level homes should be 
to attain the same standard of English-language usage as is reqired of 
children from dnlddle"*J and upper-class .homes,. ; 

2 5 f The school *s prime function;-;! further ''rtuaert 

grass. This wean srthat cl^^^ sub ject- . 

matter goalst ¥ The < task "hf improving relationships among social classes 
^eiinicviSoOTs should ^ ba the h^e dr groups 




bf church aixd state „ the 
of Controversial religious 
- --s created o:. ho nature 
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__|1« Students (and their parents ) often hoX 

racial and ethnic problem© which exist in the «ommnity7‘ Siaee these 
problems touch sensitive 8 controversial matters* the soe*&i~studies ^ 
voacner is wiae to avoid raising such issues directly in class. Inst* I 
■ & can accomplish his goals better by haying students study race p^obltuis 

»L??SL a 2S“ U ?P 1 ?? S: ? at '' 1 ? nt ?’ «*«>• students. eaa In tLir o^SiSte 
apply the results oi their study to t’ - problems in their own community, 

„™_32 s jfhmn committees -are for classroom projects, a student who ' 

aoea not Mlsm to, m@ on a GO^nittee with pupils o£ ethnic or 3oeiaX«€?i€Ws 
backgrounds different from his own should not be required to become* 
member oi t-hat coiamittee. 



’Social Differences in the • Classroom" R. Murry Thmmm David McKay 1065 
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The pr iivi'S objective Is to make th® Norwalk Public School System 
a Model Damons krafc ion School System in Human Relations* 

Implementation of. this project wills 

a) Train - a group of, /.experienced teachers Clastraetor-tra ia« 9 s) 
for pear -.instruction in. Human. Relatione •. 

b) instructor^ train®® 0 will offer in-service workshop sc a a ions 
' for all teachers 

c) Develop -in Witten 'form some practical guide lines for class 
room teacher, aimed 'at. quality education for ""all: children 

d) Evaluate and recommend suitable curriculum .materials that 
sure concerned with “Xhtergroup. Education.;" . 

0} Involve Norwalk E e Human Rights Commission in television pro-* 
; '• grams, .for ' showing, in schools and community' providing- a link 
• between the goals of the- community • and the school, 
f) Xhvoiv® other groups in. the community , to help make this a 
realistic arse? practical ^program » 



O' 



; -'d Staff 

y:;f #$§ tf !«» ,; : 

£ |§S&ffida§h^# rights pro- .. ;. ;■ 

jects who had practical ' 1 experience in this area. of education., 
vie- will also utilise key members of our community to help 
.■ teachers fr^Xate' the. -needs; • of ; our children from community point. 









JiUL- 0 S9-5 



b) Prouratj Content; (<jOAtl«(U«d ) 

jj Ut* clara tand int? and Teaching Vs..Ump 

Means s Curriculum Changes? 

Interaction in the Classroom 

4} oibctpline - Exploration . of in Relation to Classroom .Purpose 
and activity . 

5) Teacher Approach — Specific ways to utilize children’s 
experiences and ideas in the instructional process* 

6} ' lecher** Questions * .'Sow can they he improved utilizing. • 

discovery' techniques .' that involve; active children participation,, 

7) Improving the Pupil. Self-Concept 

. A,ecord .^ugges'fclosife;'.' in , each ; ;curriculuus .:area fb^ie one already 

bb :: '-V-b Which shows this can be developed* 



hi : nimirAiahlna Teacher prei udice Tow* rd Hon-Ach lever s - Using 




procedures (continued.) 

Cfe* I-'C iw-= ;■«*— t* r -"*■ S'- , “ J! *"*’* = 

cl Methods ( . .. . 

Emphasis wlii be an practical in~a«rvle« training or stars ) 

with enough community involvement so that the purpose, pro- 
cedures, materials, curriculum will be understoor by Negro and 
White lay community people s.nd directly applicable to the 
everyday classroom community „ 

10 Television series . 

20 Workshop Sessions for Instructor-Trainees £4 weeks ? i 
by educational sociologists 

4 In-Service Work £ -sop s |5 meeting is each) for all teachers 
by Ins true tor -Trainees 

5 Evaluation and Planning Periods of Instructor-Trainees, 

'director of In ter group Education., and Director of Curricu- 
lum pun® 19683t (Se© attached sheet for topics to be . 
covered with instructor-traihees for use with all teachers) . 

j^velopmenfe of a written guide for classroom teachers to 
effect a better program of intargroup Education in their 

own classes *■■ ./ r : ':’y V v ”;.'. ..’y- 



Plans; for. organisation of - Hiiman: kights dounells in stoven 
secondary schools - pupil involvement* 





ISJAlf-iiSi. v 






Group ' evaluation ot Workshop. Sessions b% xnatruch©r--TceAna*» 

r-.-vsltiafc.icn of Director (to be selected) of the Workshop for 

Xiisci.cc tor •'Trainees Summer X 96 7 

.evaluations by University Staff 

Evaluations by a sampling of staff members 

evaluation - Director of Jntergroup Programs 

form of evaluation {specific points) will be developed by 
each ef the groups involved in the implementation of this 
proposal 

t), Dlaacsi Ina t is il 

Evaluation reports will be sent to Office ox Education, 

. Wasllngten B e c,, Boarf of Education, art<3 professional 

Staff ■■■■ ■;■ •• .. 



Publicity (Progress Reports) will- be. given in local paptre 
•’■ tp Horv&lk Xiuiftan -Rights C owns is s ion , Connecticut. Human Right© 
lifglfe Comraia^ion ahd. Ae ; groups. , IglSIpt^S .“. g ; 







yj iss vjoxkoia^s will b© hAid xn tfi« vs^iciufl puoiic sci*oo.A » 4 

central Profess ional T.» ihr&ry will »*& ava liai)!® t,o all. pantile a** 
panes as well aa tli® Professional Library of the various schools . . 



Bo 



MS 



All ®udio**v Isual aids (Ovs rhu ac£ ector s « tape • ui&cotd^fs , stCo} 

will be available Zoic in s 1 r u c t io nc x purposes* 



Sp ecial Administrative and S^Hfej . 



The Summer Workshop will be the major responsibility of the 
Director of Summer -Programs and assistance .-of fared by University 
staff (2) Staff members from, other cities with practical experi- 
ences in this area of education (3) Parents and representative 
' community /members to' bring the community point of view. 



The " Director of Curriculum '(Dr. 'Warfcenbeirg) will supervise the 
overall program a© it relates to ether phases of the school 
curriculum working with, the Director of Xnfcergroup Education 
The Director of this .'.■in-service project will ba responsible 
for s . : 



2) organization of mate rial dev® loped. 
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HISTORY OF I1SWERGR0UP XH NORWALK 



The issue of school integration emerged to national prominence around court 



) 



cases challenging segregated schools in four states (Virginia, South Carolina, Dsla- 



ware and Kansas) and the District of Columbia., AH of these cases arose in IAS.. 

District Courts around 1 9 3o3 “■ « j 1 j- 3.1 icl v/ si* e finally decided in J 964 by the Supreme Court* - 
In its historic decision, the Court reversed the Plessy vs* Ferguson "separate but 
equal*' doctrine of 1896, and enunciated the new doctrine that. "Separate educational 
facilities are inherently unequal,, " 

On the. basis of abundant testimony- by behavioral scientists, the Supreme Court 
declared that to separate Negro school children '.'from others of similar age and 
qualifications solely because of their race generates a feeling of inferiority as to their 
status in the community that may affect their hearts and minds in. a way unlikely ever to 
be hndo^ its implementing decree, callihjg upon ^ 

district courts to issue orders for the integration of public schools "with ..all- ■■deliberate;;-..'..;'.-:-:.. 
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Educational Sociologist, New i'otk UnCverei'#- as. s p«ri ■; r.irac. eonsuUatM: on^xob’c-rnc 
relating to school integi'ariori, ' Curixtg 1965;- 66, ijs-Sej^vica Workjsixops- * 03 : ■ 9S • A^rolaia-O 
trativa Staff were conducted !:y JQi.v Mozeli; .or* ' Noble,.; botnlH>ock»16g;’.ts. 



y&iv^sifcy-* ••• *Ai.s^, &U'£Mig-xh&\- 8 &jw 3 i yzyryyq sibriiry: oooks- or . muiu *- 



s.?,fcd Ip- chaCacbiarc weed add^Jtofbe ’sci'iool libraibaai . .c - 1 





Eespocdiag 10 e ees’jre for drsegr £ 6 tmf' die nearly sil-Negr •:■ eiy School, 

the Norwalk Board of Education adopted a policy statement or November z/, r>bz 



v/hicn asoiaroct, in pare; 



Provisions for Inter group Experiences 
Policies 



The Board adopts the following policies in order to implement the above 
principles: 



1 . 



The Board of Education will encourage housing authorities, real estate interests, 
employers, and recreational and social agencies to work actively in solving 
housing and other urban problems of racial concentration. 



If any schools presently or in the future should be populated largely by members 
of an underprivileged minority, we shall try to find ways that are educationally 
sound and economically feasible to obtain better racial distribution,, These ways 
might include changing the school so that if would serve a larger area, at least 
for some programs „ We would not, ; however* seek to have the enroll mint of a 
school conform to a rigid pattern of racial distributions If the school plant is 
obsplecet it/tpay be desirable to convert it to non- school use, or to rase it a 



concen - 



trations as much as possible, . ' 



4, In addition to attending the same schools; de s ir able inter group experiences should 
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When kinder gar test! is added the figures are 59*7% 
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Ben Frankiln 
Nathan Hale 



Ponua Ridge 
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37,20 
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gome Mi s<se llaneo ■ i ■■ S-fcatiatica f rom Urban D ynamiea £g3-3-6 7. 



SOUTH NORWALK #2 - 166 aeres 

9«y families, 2700 people, 7% Spanish-speaking 
32% minors, 20% elderly 34% Negro 

59% White 



Own own home; 

Rent ; 
Rooms 



40% of whites - 12% of Negroes 

46 % " 67 % 

135 n 21 % 



f* 

« 



( er 55 years of age; 40% of Whites - 1*5% of Negroes 
Average length of residence in Norwalk* 20 yrs«s 9 white 



10-20 yrs, 
Negroes 



More than one person in household wage earners 33% white - 49% Negro 
10% of wag© earners work in adjacent pities 



INCOME ; average gross; $5000-6000 white = $4000-5000 Negro 
27% of jfaaillies e flTO less than Negro families, 1*0 white 



RENT i Spend more than 25% of ineome on rent: 50% of whites - 53% Negroe 
Eld^3^g]^ between 5Q%-54% of income on rent 

' more than 25 % on ren t- 
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CENTRAL BUSINESS DISTRICT 

560 families, 1764 persons, 57$ white, 43$ Negro, - 1$ Spanish -speaking 

Own homes! 21$ white 
Rent % 75% u 

Room s 4$ w 




Rents average $31-35 per room per month for both Negro and white 
Housing Needs i 

35$ of population eould be served by low rent housing 
100 units for elderly 
95 units of public low-ineome 

100 units of 221 oB3 housing 

30 units of state moderate Income rentals 

to live at minimum level in Norwalk, Z persons need ineome of $4000 

3 persons need ineome of $5400 

221 „D© type housing costs ? $99=104 for 1 bedroom 

• 115-121 for 2 bedroom 

132-139 3f©r 3 bedroom 

150=15o for 4 bedroom 




Second Day -* Teacher- Pupil Relations 



1 ) by JiTo C banning 



Tobias on Discrimination (on overhead) 



2) Play tapes made in our work ship on 



sensitivity and discuss (30 mi 



^roieet oictures of white and negro students on overhead 
3 Conduct Humor Clinic* Discuss 30 minutes* 



Show topics on self image on overhead - discuss 15 min, 





DISCIPLINE SITUATIONS TA?E ; #t 



Ao 



late for class 

How could the teacher better handle the situation? 



B„ Juan - Cultural Mores 

What was the difficulty between the teacher and the pupil? 



Co Tired Pupil 



What should the teacher do? 



li'hat did vou do on vour su.omer vacation? 

How Was this handled? 

1 o appropriateness of assignment, 

2 o teacher reaction (busy work assignments) 





1 9 Jooling off period 

2 0 question each child to get at the source of* the problem" 
3 , What is the present attitude? (is the trouble over?) 

4„ Should the class discuss what name calling means? 






RUMOR CLINIC 



Show a picture on a screen to be viewed by all members of the 
group except about six who leave the roc ' « 



XI o One of the people from out of the room enters and stands behin. 
the screen so as not to see the picture a One of the group 
viewing the picture describes it in detail to Mm* 



, III. Another person who has been out of the room enters and is told 
about the picture by the first of the group who has Just 
heard it described but has not seen it* 



'XVIe This process continues with no talking from the group as rapid 
as possible until the last person has told his version* 



7* Notes should be taken to see if distortion, generalizations, 
omissions, stereotyping and other changes take .place* The 
question as to why these take place, if they do 5 should be 
asked o 

What value does this have for us in terms of how we get 
information? 
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$1*9* <a&3©r paxpews of this brief dSjeaiwioa are si X) to etasiddx 
certain character i.«v. ies of educationally disadvantaged young oniierei* 

1 a rel a felon to the MiXifess or %k>xXS © £ th® school i&to which they ®k® 
v&xust? and Si to describe and briefly illustrate the major element® 
comprising a program for enhancing 'the growth of a 

aelf?c»a. caiafc -> ©r sense of personal self- identity „ Th,® '* 8 <e Xf -concept, 
gy^grya qo * to fe© described has been evolved f&sm the general distinguish— 
lag characteristics of disadvantaged children a® revealed through re- 
search ®ssd writing drawn from many disciplines , g- ^... gu_ t - child psychology , 
ego psychology, cultural anthropology, aeciologhy, and direct observa- 
tion® of disadvantaged children in the school setting In relation to 
the demands of the various learning tasks .in the elementary school, 
m . g , , b®gimsi»g reading, aa thesuat io © * 

The characteristics of those children wh«a compared with th© kind® 
of knowledge, abilities, and experiences associated with success in 
school or academic learning reveal sceae striking differences. ‘There 
age; not ab le gaps .between what disadvantaged children actually possess 
when they come -to school and what the school ass^ gas such children 
possess by virtu© of the kind® of demands, ®3tp®ct®tioas ( and iEstrac-r 
tional materials imposed upon them however wcl.'. -meaning, this imposi- 
tion may beu As background for the “Self -concept Program!* to b© describ- 
ed and illustrated, a few of the most critical areas of the character is- 
/ tic© -. associated : with successful acadtssaic .learn ing in the school mil i@u ••;. 
as exemplar® of the task® which- we .a* teachers confront. The areas are. 






B . T$533 g* 5S.X<3 i0 surro*.* ssded by feis 

“tangibles** and “Intangibles 8 * r©~< 
suiting f rasa the lack of school 
learning , e. ou . l-vw or precarious 
socioeconomic status, nutritional 



learning , ja 



s-JiL* * 



SCKi: lO 



deprivation * parents who may ho 
functionally Illiterate, no hooks 
and! no interest in them, lack of 
cleanliness in the home, experiences 
which are not considered useful to 
academic learning, § s g 0£ a father 
Who is carted off to jail on a 
narcotics charge . 



C. She disadvantaged child moves 
from the milieu of his home to that 
of the school - and may feel lik< 
just landed ungracefully on another 
planet. Many gaps are apt to exist 
between the demands of the home and 
school. H© and the teacher may have 
sharply divergent values. They do 
not “know, * in actuality What each 
other's roles should be. Be is in 
her class because he has 
because he expects to learn 
general, this child Will 
have little conf idence in his abilit; ' 
to learn or an 



economic status, physical and 
nutritional care, games and books, 
experiences which relate to those 
presented in materials , ® „ g „ , 
picnics, trips, the friendly 
policeman. 




Co The middle-class child moves from 
the middle of the home to that of 
the school with relatively few 
gaps existing between the expecta- 
tions and demands of home and 
school. He and the teacher are 
apt to have similar values and 
goals. They "know* What each 
other's roles should be, e. g- , 
he cosies to learn and ehe is 
there to make the learning process 
possible. Xn general, this child 
has confidence in his ability to 
succeed - and the probabilities 
of his succeeding are high. His 
developing sense o f personal 
identity is usually supported 
and enhanced. On the whole, the 
teacher accepts him? and he accepts 
the teacther. 
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S*<vs di^tv£,^cag*;;d child An confrchte-j 

. ■' _„ .... f - --■ ^ A, fta .<M4=»££ 4*'^’, ?i 

’ f ‘Sii; ; ,c ;■ v£? v* £-k> v *-- 
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K.«fcool program and oi't«r disprove® I 



ae auction shades "by the school | 
j ;vy . j-^tsrr^jhS: failure* lack of iatwr- | 
eat, hcipt.Ili.fc-f/ or eventual dropping 
©nt ,. ■ 2 



fhe o&;j®ett.ivtSi'-, ©pwei.:*- .ix. ^ s!;£ c '» r - 

Ang te«hr»ic[U©e , and lfuitfcxiw £-&&»>* s u 
which ootaprise fcne ■cisi.wAy jpro-s—/® 2 * 
ail sss&e the following aesaa^tioa, 
< <, c , . that the child aitBor “ _ 

developed certain ©ogn ifc*v® will 

©3* #• 






lo GotsexvHig - T3ra© child's ©eases • | 
SS«pfS®? ©U3? s.©» ’.® 2 if flsifcfcOhOd ■"■ at X©«»8»t 3 
4 f t ©ch-col environment « He § 

locSjfl, bat does not s®ej to© | 

hears, hut he does net listen* ha | 

fcoacL^s and »au-,;:?ttXa , tes* hut to® ' | 

does not feel » «■ <* 



nt least* ha» acquired 

iO?l: « (1) 

jp{%F 'ttoi's saiddlc^dasss ot- v„Xd, this 
assumption 1® usually true, .among 
the critical abilities os behaviors 
r©<auiir«<5 toy academic learning fans, 
bffcffin p©s o® s e©d. fco afc least si i.d.Ajr 

aogro®) »t®s 



a) 



b, labeling - The child often maisoffi 
a few labels cover many phenomena* 
his closer ip-hive ability is often 
limited w 



Observing — the child i* alert 
to and wants to explore his 
worXc* “ h@ss.ee, is ready for 
the “Bew" “WoeW o£ tha sebool * 



c. . classifying - The child often 

show©, little siAccesiafvl development 
- j_av f is '<6 3 9 0j> <r." H8"'j^B" 9j>1k •'tO; b* ® 

more successful “inductive-. learner*' 3 
and tho.' i: inducfcJLw :#i> roach ssesne to 
be a - more bus X© fosii ©f . fchiaiScing . 
behay iosr than. ' - either - . the •--:.:. Andu ctivc , 
:,;.g^?:':ai^^^iCBl : - :@®^tOhche® 
tole~^ : 3-ay ing isif pu'-.d to: "toe effect— 

• ive • technique*. Howe -/®r sufficient 

t prevail -' ; 
.W effectively^ . - 



labelling - The «i# 41 ©*-elaos 
child is sbl® to ifibils nam© 
or describe objects # events* 
and participants An hiss world. 



c) 



Class if y irsg ** The middla-c la«H»~ 

child- usually has the ability 
t© utilia© categories and re- 
lationships in th ijoh Ai^g ..about .,, 
aud express Ang his exper iences . 
^iW: : - ; :bro&d : ability lie® at the 
Iww^iSti type©: of 1 ' •— trae fj| 

. ,;IM3 






llw^haietiv#Kreas^iJ^t^ 

.... c phenoaa®^ 

■ - an r appropriate 'category base* 

^ -, r .-,-. - .-- - - - « ’ *S« 










i ... t. “zXti L\^'. L’J !>V t »ii 13Cr->^ 

bo. lev SLcsr :;k£xt 4 . a~« 

saus? * 

s,, YSft C.fc <9'€v £ * *■£ !K hli 2, X V 

qalts 1 ! a^x ;i ! c <. *'Z"lr^y 

©sctasa b'v-,w:r era* " 

Oii’ c; ‘^4aClQt *3S iUXSXX 



,.- 3 .. £•,;■.; ■ ! : ->, xc .--v-s&c ‘>X -1 ;-,:.uy s .i- i.n.k^-q 

J ,.' V *■ ;\ 1 I. ; .», ;.' w‘ ! - ttjJI ■ ' _% -v«=: ,iL.- ^V-; i* -***-*-■ 

i ,-.■ A V - i* ‘i i;*i-.' ,-T T.-rjt ^ 11 i* k -.o w \r. - - ■ 

? ^ * r *• . \ ^ - “ - J *>' ' - : ’ :*— '■ * 

% .', & V cWte u^.'SiV.i ^ A- «■***« ^^V.V'-L- 

I Si - Sfe&fi 2T: iM£S^ >jmrdr% Pc<£. ... SSJhl- 

I Ci&tUi-S 'iBt?, effOCt-. cV#XOJ.i<’>Xc , iY3-Cft*i , 

; * - i:iwSSi£.9Si^r^iJs,* 

; fu^&*&a3»lc Xesae/>u.i;&<| Eaqwa^S'S l&cr. 

child t.-:;- ifootts and x&e*4&t.'a.ir.. hi® 
,&h ccot io.-Ji wltSMSHfcfc. b'K.ILsaw ^.l.^'f'.'TKC! w— 
©dl for sl &•&££ ±e lent period c*5K 

; tisee, et* g s . , 15-30 to 

follow through on a tasieu 
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a. 



a. a 



Thss aas?assr«tii,€?3s cmc th@ correspond” 
once jjatsoasswa the language develop. 
M<wi5.t ©£ t&e child aM t.in «.';,. of 
■els® school, io ^ually ©oacimheXy 
aisprovac in. /t^Ayiag degrees by 
disafivsahageci chi. loir ck » With 
vise Spanish— surnroBi©: child, It. is 

©SfiOeP? **» «pesV« ftpa*-ra4 sal-l 

while the school is Saglish 
••«p«Sking. With tl»e SSfasgrar© child, 
the di.£.£®ar<3aeQS axci-Ctt&n harder 



siW-e/x-*;*. y^f ik v « , * » r.r - 1 y . 
j. v t*y ;; *..v ! - ;;;. f ‘ ' '* j.’ 



A iundsmeat&l’ ansttsapfeion eisadfe l>y this, 
midd' le-cihss sohcsl »y vi*?rtt© os tlw 
insj-femctiisKaal csteriais aad teach iztg 
t®«2feaicjita©s> used i» the des?ei.opiaeiCit. 
'of as cornu ideffabla proficiasey in 
"tine .l^jagM.;ag-ss As* which the child i.fl 

.to-.' .-he £nc touched. Thin develophwmt' 
Ah asamsd "to have tak«a ' place prior 
'te fch® ah ild f e ©afcarisg school . 



h. 




A corollary ass naaip t ±on a although. 
%aa*.E&lly tirar^cogis. As®d 3 la -thnt: tho 

ox th® child 
ithin it the pr?seac? 

of hie laiigaag® will 

idea as , 




of the si iddl® 

fleet, ‘ . : ..;; 
^©arislsg. 
"read & 
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;. >v; : ' : :'- ... ■- : v :: '; 

^ s -v. ■•■•::> ’ 
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P^ii. 

V'- » V »v*'s i- i= ^ 

'■r^^iriKjz vl'Ci" Z'toto mx-fi is 



knowing picnic « 



tfe© 



„ - *j_ . ^ _. ^ .. a «m , . s M I . £ 

i* *. &£**£ « i , i>A»’ M^^/v M-‘^ " 






head* are*? ability f,o &ecocj»ise & 
caeers-ard-ef £©ci relationship (a 
form e»£ classifies! ionj ability 
iv %>:co’i ech himself into the sib»®~ 

lion Caft&lesic&l co;\so»iiv.';.' reXe- 
playlngl ♦ emd. ability to org&s-ii&e 
•all of r.he ebovs® i.vvfco a concise 
shatasswsnt sfelTOKi i® £hss 



question.. 



* - 



i *■ 

i 



’*V *, 7. > - r — ? -*-, -*• *.*-;. -* 41 ' f V»-. ~ "S ■“ 1*71=-. *» -%> <£ *V fST* 

flfii %•*. *»**'-■* ^ I— VN*.*- 

will express hisses X£ to language 
skifer to that of thxa school, 1 ^..^» 
S*, 5 J:bO lie® G'&£tK)tliS 9 S ffiffld 89 QBd 
patterns* 



4 , 



The dis»dipmtmg«sd child, -coo, h&» 
accruired iafors^fciom aad has had a. 
larg® number of itonpsr.iwwss. .Bow-*- 
-ever, through both ifote kinds of in-, 
formation and exper i^Keas he has had 
ho may have learned to “tame o«t M 
wMt is around him because* of the 
Ineilie : and ugliness* He may ;aiso 
havei- iShr^Bd ovoid, - ex^os^^ V 
woyrid his - 



: p 2 ibj£®.tion»^ 

<mtc<»i«s, While to iay be »a M ei«- 
»®rt“ in smch aroaa as hungss 



jr r s;;.«pjKt 85 ,- 



®hi#i?bar 

s ^pfy * 

MaiitaF 




r-suc®'. 



Agai » 4 carttia assuagstloaa s»ro mad© 
by the o>iectiv®s and program cos- 
fronting the child, namely, that m 
considerables asouat of information 
and a Xarg© .mvaber of experiences 
within the child's background will 
either relates directly to or in- 

for 

-the o^: :; :/ 3 UsaMr^'dy^ ©xpar iances ; ■ : 

planned by- the ®e'h 6 bls« : Mtiiwgh 

■ 

'W 'appear,- the- instructional 
; : ., materials, tasks, and value* pre- 
sented in the schools are designed 
largely for middie-claas Anglo 
’• ‘ ^htidlren --and inplessented by middle ; 



^£0 



yjto 



chfrent .reading ; .readines © mat© rials 
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Ik at f.cv? '.~i- ?/-5 r; r , s 'iK?2''cy..t parody' asit fct* aCrvvsXop fcS*& £««**■ £*& 

i U i^ ^ascriibad %jS.tla p.«jc*iettXar £ooua oa £av»l<3£>iug a pewit ivft cal£~«©aet~ 

tiii'tS; t;j ^ 4i^.d l£? ?'’^fts2^; 1 $ : t'"*. i-. % ►?■ J'C-'-i'l/:'? !5??©!l?s&'CPtt ."USt X-t® fcG BUftCSSSSti*. 

&is**sifaaic » you, &© t.€©char« o£ tteas® dblld*®i» t viii.3. &£• saolsg 

Uais T Ss. SJ'ha>sr f i ksskk** t&asa ajreas s>-s org&Xi. *,$<?,& „as.£:o §*- 

M 2>lia«P~iist; £ - ©ar ia #&** w£JL.t. ^ 

dkwasrviag portlaasi o£! ta© fisrarfe eatp*ri«aee is* tfca 

P*r«sg^^si M «® p*ra**afe&‘6» 



!£■ -©osusapt: 
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Fact ors V.hlch Catise Poo r SelJ^ image 

1 .-, Lack of love!, stability * warmth , and attention xn the notne 

2 „ Low socio-economic status 0 
3 a Lack of acceptance by their peers * 



4 , Segrs gati o n 



5 a Jiscriminatioiio 

6 n Stereotyping 3 



? 0 Scapegoating « 

Bo a Prejudice of authority figures c 
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So lutions. (W ays and Means of Over coming the .jroblg ^) 

1 rt Make a oone ci ous effort to give the child a positive self-concept* 

2c Learn of child ? s total environment as much as possible,:. 

3 „ Give imm ediate praise for worthwhile endeavors in and out of school* 
Uo Show by action that' child is worthy of respect and is accepted* 

5* Show empathy and sensitivity to child v s problems and aspirations * 

6„ Give individual attention and show that you cq.re « 

7o Develop child* a interest in self -improvement 0 
hncourag® mutual respect for all * 

Q 0 Provide for ego—enh^ncement activities* 






3 



Vi* 



1$o Involve parents 
positive self- 



in training 
•regard y 



ior helping the children tcttfards more 



19 0 Be honest* Tell him there are and will oe problems in life which 
will frustrate him but which can be solved* Face reality * 
jon ? t expect preferential treatment e 







TEACHING THE DISADVANTAGED 



Allan C. Qrnstein 

(Taken £rom the Educational Forum - - January 1967) 



We often read why disadvantaged children do not learn? we are familiar 
the complexity of their problems. What we do not often read is 
how we should teach these children so that they will learn* so that 
they will break their chains of deprivation. Education textbook:. , 
even those concerned with the disadvantaged* seemingly avoid this 
vital area. Based on my teaching experience with disadvantaged child"* 
ren in New York City, and not on theory, I will venture this task. 

I want to caution the reader* however, that what I say is subjective. 
Nevertheless, a teacher usually has some standards by which to make 
a comparison? and therefore the paper may be of some use to young 
teachers, who if they are to teach in urban communities, will most 
probably be assigned to work with disadvantaged children. I want 
to caption the reader, too, about the complexity of this task. 
Whatever I say fits most disadvantaged children, not all, and should 
be considered only as suggestions, not the end-q^Ll or be-all. If any- 
thing, it should indicate the extent of ray frame of reference and 
what I consider the effective procedures which guide my work in 
the classroom with the disadvantaged child. The paper is divided 
into three areas? Attitude, Classroom Management, and Preventive 
Discipline. 



Attitude 

The attitude of a teacher toward his students and profession has 
a discernible effect on his teaching and cannot be disguised or 
concealed from children as sensitive as the disadvantaged. 

Ideally, the teacher is understanding but not overly sympathetic? 
firm, but not inflexible? careful, but not exacting. He ia not 
prejudiced. He has an intense commitment to his role, wants to 
torch, c ar es enough about these children to teach them, and is 
convinced that they can learn. 

Theteacherreali^edtbat these children have many problems that 
middle-class children do hot have or do not display in class. He 
accepts the fact that somotimesthe child needstohatehim f that 
the childexpressesanyer easily, that he resents authority 
figures, and that his language is vocal and expressive. This does 
not mein ^ Accepts any behavior, but that he ex- 

pects hostility and does notget upset or feel that it is a sign 
ERJC>f his own inadequacy or that the child really means to be at 
‘“-“Variance with him. ' ■ 
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B is advantaged children, as thirty or thirty-five of them crowd in- 
to one room, eleicit from many teachers scorn, resentment, antagon 
ism, hut worst of all fear. To he sure, the teacher must never 
lose confidence or express fear. Of course, size helps, hut the 
teacher’s personality and the rapport he establishes with these 
children are more important. A thin, small female teacher may be 
more effective than a big, muscular male. 

The teacher is himself, straightforward. He cannot fake himself. 
The realities of life have made these youngsters quite sophistical 
ted in certain aspects. They recognize the "phonies" right away 
and deeply take offense at such deceit. In short, the teacher 
adopts a style of teaching that is within the F^ern ■ ° f hlS *1511 
alityr otherwise, he will not be at ease, since what he is attempt- 
ing to do does not come naturally. 

For most disadvantaged children, the word "teacher-- does not 
connote respect. If anything, it represents an alien and hostile 
world. However, certain teachers these children do respect; 
teachers who will not attack their students’ pride or self-image, 
will not tease or ridicule them, will not try to mold them to 
middle-class standards. They accept the children and their many, 
many positive qualities; vitality, individualism, creativeness, 
expressiveness, friendliness, and frankness. 



classroom Management 

"Unruly" students are considered the norm among disadvantaged 
youngsters. Those who are given special help often return to 
the classroom as difficult as ever. The problem of discipline 
is acute and in most ghetto schools is the number one problem 
for the teacher. Pat rules of discipline and teaching are dis 
carded. Teachers resort to methods not prescribed or condoned 
by the book if they are considered practical and effective? 
good teaching in many ghetto schools really means good 
Many disciplinarians are not good teachers, and many good teachers 
are* not good disciplinarians ? a combination of both types is not 
frequent, similarly, some teachers who successfully teach m 
ghetbS schools dould not successfully teach xn middle-class 
schools, and aome teachers who are ineffective in ghetto schools 
would be very effective elsewhere. 

Diiadvantiged children are not naturally "bad" in class. They 
*mnt to learn ^d csm *«acta* dooa ° 

lose his confidence or surr^^ 

nnd 




But if the teacher ignores them or indicates that he is helpless, 
they will feel insecure and lose their respect for him. The other 
children in the class are watching and hoping that the teacher 
will handle the situation properly. If he fails them, they too 
will reject and eventually turn against him. 

The teacher, then, must learn to solve his own classroom problems. 
The dean or guidance counselor is usually too overburdened to mete 
out punishment for every ''problem" child. The classroom is the 
teacher’s fortress, and the students must be made to realize this 

important fact. 



To what extent the teacher is successful will largely depend on 
bis classroom management? that is, the rules and routine he 
establishes with his students. In middle-class schools it is 
possible to get along without good classroom management, but in 
ohetto schools it is not. Faced individually, most disadvantaged 
children are very friendly, but in a class situation the relation- 
ship can change radically. They are restless and impulsive. They 
cannot tolerate waiting and have a voracious desire for excite- 
ment. They are easily disconcerted and ’’fly off the handle. 

The teacher, therefore, establishes order and routine immediately, 
before he attempts to teach, so the children know what to do and 
what is expected of them, 

A disadvantaged child in junior high school is perhaps the most 
difficult to deal with. By then, many students are rebellious 
and too retarded in basic skills to learn in a regular classroom 
situation. Many are strong enough to be a physical threat or 
sophisticated enough to probe a teacher’s weak points. But they 
are not mature enough to reason with or old enough to be legally 
expelled if they really become "problems," These children 
especially require a strict, structured, workable routine. They 
need and want a teacher who can assure them the stability they 
uiuilly do riot 3r©c©iv© st honis* 

The child should understand the reasons for rules and routine, 
which should be clear, have a definite purpose, and be ordered 
around me viewpoint that the teacher and the class are working 
together, and that any discord is a breach of this mutual endeavor 
as well as a waste of time. Some of the rules to be examined seem 
almost too basic. for explanation. Yet my experience is that they 
are far f rom ^Imentary. Although they can apply to any group 
of stiiehts, they should be used w<th the disadvantaged and varied 
only slightly to suit each teacher . 
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Train vour student s to enter the room in an orderl y fashion. 

Arrive on the scene before your students? many problems are avoid- 
ed this way. Get tbe students to feel that they are entering 
your classroom to learn, not that they are visiting you to have 
fun. As soon as the children enter the room, they should open 
their notebooks, copy the assignment, and get started on a specific 
task. Do not allow them to socialise or to walk around? the be- 
ginning of the lesson is delayed, and disciplinary problems develop, 



tfftap a clean an d attractive room. ... . 

Never start and continue a lesson in a dirty tmosphere v?ith war 
robes gaping and closet doors swinging wide, or with paper and 
chairs flung about. To do so is to condone an intolerable con 
a it ion. The tone of disorder is set. By the same token, there 
should be no extra props that the children want to touch or coul 
throw. Pictures and bulletin boards should not only be examined 
but changed frequently. This care pays off. The students realize 
that you are concerned with the total classroom situation. 

certain that vou have every o ne's attention before you start _t h e 

^ S you* ignore the slightest infraction, the general tone of the 
class will steadily worsen. Stop work if you have to. Call the 
offender to prder iinmediatelyi do not make the common mista - 
waiting for the child to stop when he feels like stopping. If 
you require 100 per cent attention, you will get it. 



Be consistent with vour c lass routine. ^ 

These children cannot cope with change. The place reserved on 
the blackboard for homework, the date, the aim of the lesson 
should not be changed. Changes should be gradual and infrequent. 

Get to know the students early in the term. 

The quicker you know your students, the quicker t? *y realize they 
cannot be shielded by annonymity. beam the difficulties or 
failures of each student. A mutual understanding is established 
when the teacher knows the child by name and knows what his 
limitations are. ^ 

Hold students accounta ble. . 

Challenge the student who comes late or does not do his homework. 

Make hipi an example, but never humiliate him. Make sure he 
understands that his grade is affected by everything he does in 
clas^.' ' *Do not let ny thing gounnoticed if you can possibly help 
it0 The children will soon realize that they cannot get away 
with poor preparation or behavior. 
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Soeak softly . . . 

A loud voice suggests that someone else is competing against the 
teacher, A low voice, but one that is distinct enough to bs heard 
in all parts of the room, is pleasant and denotes a calm atmosphere. 
Do not shout. It is an admission that you have lost control. Try 
not to get excited. Not only is it fun for any class when the 
teacher loses control, but it causes the children to lose control, 
too, A firm personality, quiet dignity tempered with common sense, 
will best maintain good daily discipline. 

ne clear with your instructions . 

Give one instruction at a time, or else you will confuse these 
children. Be sure your command is understood and executed be 
fore proposing another one. Be specific, so you do not have to 
repeat yourself . Repetition weakens your control. Make only 
reasonable and necessary rules, and be willing to explain the 
reasons for them, but rigidly enforce them. A weak disciplinar- 
ian should establish fever rules, because there will be fewer 
chances to break the routine and more opportunity to enforce 
the orders that are required. 

Aim to have full class participation 

By getting everyone in the class involved with the lesson, a 
teacher has better control. Train students to show respect for 
each other by listening to each other. Ask daydreamers to re- 
peat what has previously been cited in class. . Explain to’ tne 
child that he has taken away valuable class time. End on a 
positive note, reminding him that he can do, or usually does, 
good work. Keep your students attentive by walking around the 
room and through the aisles, and by asking questions at random. 

ne aware of undercurrents of behavior 

Reserve part of your attention while instructing to watch, look, 
and listen. Do not become so absorbed in the lesson that you 
lose audience contact. Do not fix your eyes on the child who 
is reciting. Take note of everyone’s work. Avoid trouble by 
anticipating trouble. Call on a disruptive child to answer 
questions or to go to the blackboard. Try not to turn your 
back to the class, especially for any great length of time- Have 
a sttMant efaie the board or distribute and collect materials. 

When you write on the blackboard, try to face or frequently turn 
to the claSsr if possible, have someone write on the board for you. 
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K@er> mroil s in th eir seats ^ . 

Keep the students from getting out of their seats, and most of 
vour serious discipline problems will be reduced. Do no permit 
indiscriminate walking or wandering about This creates an 
opportunity for one child to poke or punch another chiia. » n 

"sport" the disadvantaged child often enjoys and calls wolfing. 
Similarly, do not allow students to come to your desk to ask ques- 
tions* it may lead to confusion on your part. Permit only one 
s^ude^t to stand at a time. Keep a record of those who use the 
pass for any "emergency." Do not allow a student to leave the 
classroom frequently? otherwise, you will have a great many 
students taking advantage and demanding the pass. 

Depen d on interest to maintain ord er. . , , . . . - 

interest is the most effective way for maintaining good discipline, 
A bored class is potentially a "bad" class. Always try to keep 
the students engaged in a meaningful activity. Plan V° urwc ^ 
ahead of time. Have all your materials on hand. Have optional 
Md omittable items and use them according to the amount of tune 

left. 

Be fr iendly but maintain a proper distance. 

Be willii i to play the marginal role of entertainer. Be 
It “iae a wave? namely, take a joke, or else the children will 
try to make more waves. However, never become too friendly. 

Se children will take advantage, similarly, never descend to 
their level. The children prefer to keep the teacher on a 
different plane. 

Be consistent with discipline* _ . _ . j. 

©£ not be lenient one day and strict the next. Incons latency is 
bewildering for any child. All threatened punishments must be 
carried out. The minute the children discover you do not 
remember, they will feel you always forget. Then, wb ®*J ^ 
ptoish s^aohe else, they will blame you for not reprimand ng 
^ie student you forgot about and you will be accused of favor ^t 

ism. 
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Deviations ’" f rom routine must be handled according to the rndrvrd- 
uei and not a# routine. Some children need 

clplinel cithers need a strict approach. Some children need to 
be^dealt withafter class; they are prone to challenge the 
' ’teicher in front their friends . , 
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Use good judgment 

Many behavior problems teachers encounter can be avoided simply 
by using good judgment as opposed to more direct action. It ail 
depends on using the right approach at the right time with the 
right child. Without stopping the lesson, a nod of the head and 
a snap of the finger or a stern glance can be effective. Often 
you can put your arm around the shoulders of a student and get 
your point across, BUt you should know who can be touched. Do 
not touch a student you do not know, or get close to someone who 
dislikes you or with whom you have little rapport. 

Always work with the individual offender . 

Never punish the whole class when a few are responsible. It is 
a sign of weakness and indicates that you cannot cope with the 
situation. More important, it causes resentment and creates 
additional disciplinary problems. If you cannot distinguish 
the guilty ones, stop work and explain that a few selfish stu- 
dents are responsible for having to stop the lesson. invoke 
peer group disapproval without asking for names (urging child- 
ren to inform on each other will only unite them against you) , 
but watch whom the children turn to. Even if the offenders cunnot 
be detected, this method should at least contain them. 

Handle all disciplinary cases yourself whenever possible . 

When you. call on someone else to maintain discipline in your class 
you are in a sense surrendering your authority; in fact, you are 
admitting defeat. The problem has to be serious for you to rely 
on higher authority, because when you do you will probably never 
again have the same control. 

Take immediate action whenever events call for it . 

D is advantaged children will not remember their contribution to 
events unless reminded right after the event. A<_1 disciplinary 
action, therefore, should be taken immediately after the incident. 
These children also get easily excited and become disorderly in 
groups. Since this behavior can disript the entire class, you 
would do well to deal immediately with the provoked child or 
to separate him from the group. 

Do not threaten . 

Doing without threatening is far more effective. Your point 
can be made by the way you touch the child (sometimes this is 
not advisable, see above) look at him, and manage yourself. If 
you do threaten, avoid the impossible. Once you are unable to 
carry out your warnings you lose face. 
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AppIv restraint, keep calm . 

Do not react to the behavior of the children with your own 
emotions or mood. Do not be influenced by your own needs, 
tensions, and weaknesses. A hostile or emotional teacher 
continues the cycle of frustration. If you get upset, try 
not to show it. As previously mentioned, the children enjoy 
seeing their teacher lose control. Also, if you make a habit 
of bee caning angry, they will feel you resent them, and they 
in turn will resent you. 

Do not make the offense personal, do not allow audience situations . 
The child's offense in the classroom should not appear to be 
directed at the teacher, but at his classmates. Say, "John, 
you are ruining it for the class," Avoid giving any student a 
chance for an argument in front of the class; the child becomes 
a hero and the breach becomes obvious. Say, "John, I've been 
fair to you, but you're not being fair to roe," or "John, let's 
talk after class." 

Be certain to dismiss the class . 

The class works to the end of the period or until you want them 
to stop. Do not allow them to start packing their books two 
minutes before the end of the period. The bell is a signal for 
the teacheV, not for them. Younger children can be dismissed 
or lined up by rows (this will limit noise and confusion) , but 
they should all be dismissed with no undue waiting. Students 
are in no mood to learn once the bell rings. By delaying them 
you are overstepping your authority. A good gesture on your 
part would be to wish the class "a good day. " 

Finally, the teacher can only try his best, nothing less, but 
nothing more. If you fail with one class, do not get perturbed 
or anxious, emotional or involved (unfortunately most teachers 
do} For the sake of your own equilibrium, leave your classroom 
and teaching problems in school. Do not allow your work to 
affect your personality. If the situation is so bad as to make 
you feel helpless or frightened, then stop teaching until the 
class is willing to cooperate. As a teacher, you must think of 
yourself first, otherwise, you will be less effective with your 
other classes and probably leave the school or the profession 
entirely. 
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Preventive Discipline 



When teaching disadvantaged children it is of paramount importance 
to understand them— —who they are, how they live, and what they 
want. The teacher also needs "common sense, " something he cannot 
learn from books or practice teaching. Ideally, he should a© 
capable of handling the exhibition of raw emotion. He should 
help these children cope with and. transfer their frustration 
and anger, of which they have a great deal, to constructive 
purposes , 



Emotionally disturbed children pose a special challenge, and . 
there are many to deal with in ghetto schools. Their inability 
to get along usually makes them hated and isolated. My experience 
has been that they are unaware of their responsibility for or 
contribution to events. They nave almost no feelings of guixt and 
are not responsive to others' feelings. When they realize they 
are wrong, they tend to withdraw and tighten up. By threatfining 
or punishing, the teacher makes the mistake of appearing hostile ; 
in turn, these children feel they have a right to hate the teacher 
and be "bad," For this reason it is advisable for the teacher to 
Ie sympathetic and even make special allowances. The other child- 
ren in the class know they are different and will accept the fact 
that concessions are made. 



Generally, disadvantaged children are not accustomed to success 
and cannot cope with it. Some do not know what to do? some be- 
come aggressive and some boisterous. Some will goad somebody 
less successful to duplicate their success. Unless instantly 
curtailed, this will result in a verbal or physical confrontation. 



The teacher is required to be swift and capable of acting as a 
judge. He does not ignore the students' clash of interests ox 
their daring one another, which they also call "wolfing. " These 
Youngsters need the teacher's advice, and if ha is fair, they^ 
will appreciate it, even though they will noc normally admit it. 

On the other hand, these children are astute appraisers and know- 
ing manipulators of their environment. Many know just when to stop 
before if becomes unsafe or before the teacher gets angry. When 
they are caught — they call it being "snagged"— many will fake or 
try to "con" their way out. They have a subtle and covert system 
of excuses which the teacher should recognise end differentiate, 
"Who me?" "What did you say?" "I didn't do it." 
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VFiien one child threatens another, talk or "kid" him down. He 
usually wants a face-saving way out. If a child verbally 
harasses another student do not ge t upset, do not make an issue 
of it. Most of these children are constantly exposed to abusive 
language and cannot help themselves when they are excited. An 
apology is sufficient. If a child tries to provoke a teacher 
by accompanying his bad conduct with threats or insults, the 
vexing implications should be ignored. It only makes matters 
worse to create an audience situation, and the situation is 
aggravated by getting the child worked up to the point where he 
cannot save face. When this happens, the child has no control 
and cannot help himself. Most violent outbursts, in fact, happen 
when children try to preserve their "dignity. " The teacher should 
calm the student down and then take direct action. He should he 
certain, however, the class is aware that the child has been 
dealt with, because this type of behavior is contagious if allowed 
to go unchecked. Also, he should make it clear to the child that 
he is not rejecting him, but his behavior, and that he demands 
more respect. 



A weekly ten— minute group session or one on any day when it is 
deemed necessary is helpful for reminding students of their role 
and the need for cooperation. All work is stopped. The students 
question and comment about each other's work and behavior. They 
know who the "cut-ups" are and want, but rarely have a chance, 
to express their point of view. The child who doe s little work 
is reminded by his own classmates that he is failing himself. 

The child who misbehaves is reminded about group codes? this 
peer group disapproval is effective. In the same vein, the 
teacher learns how these children think and feel. All sessions 
conclude with optimism? for example, there can be a discussion 
of what might be done to improve the learning situation. 
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It would be advisable for the teacher to keep in mind that the 
worst "problem" child needs a friend? moreover, the disadvantaged 
child is in need of a friendly relationship with an adult and 
member of the larger society. Praise and understanding are new 
for a person who is accustomed to failure and rejection. His 
parents probably gave up on him, so did his other teachers. 

The knowing teacher is not a "clock watcher. " He devotes his 
extra time to get to the root of the child's problem before it 
comes to a head in class. He seeks the actual cause of the child's 
poor work and poor attitude. Serious incidents do not just happen, 
anxieties collect and build up. The teacher can translate the 
child's frustration into better efforts before his behavior 
becomes uncontrollable and before direct action is needed. This 
interest counts and usually earns the child's good will. The 
student who may be the teacher's "biggest problem" could become 

the teacher's best friend. Thus, the teacher has fewer or no 
behavior problems to contend with in class, and therefore, has 
more time to teach. ^ Q 



Conclusion 



The views set. forth have bean acquired mostly from experience, 
our most effective teacher. Although principles of teaching 
can be learned in adyance, no one can be adequately prepared or 
really know what it is like to teach until he is in front of 
the classroom. It is recognized that some men and women who 
teach are not suited for teaching, especially for teaching dis- 
advantaged youth. My paper will probably have had little value 
for these teachers, because what they learn usually cannot be 
applied in the classroom. Hopefully, it has been of some help 
to teachers vho can utilizes what they have just read. 
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Third Jay *» Methods f materials 9 Techniques 



1) Use isolation technique '{ suggestion- discuss discipline or self 
image) 

a) Carefully select people with rather strong self image, 

b) Summarize feelings and behavior that result. 

Jib ussion 45 minutes. 



2) Show on overhead ?ro?s and Con's of grouping, (Discuss 30 rain,) 



3) Discuss role playing and distribute guidelines. 



(15 min,) 



4) Exhibit of Materials 




ROLE PL&XIJ80 




'Sbe min goals sought from role playing or sociodraraa are getting 
students to identify with desirable models and developing in them 
a willingness to participate verbally and actively in the class-* 
room si tuirbi on « Role playing requires preparation* but there i» 
no script* and the dialogue is impromptu* 



STEPS in ROLE FL&H^ 

1 0 Warm up -the group* 

Acquaint students with the situation to be enacted* Stimulate 
a desire to participate* 

2 0 Select participants * 

Ask for volunteers or choose the participants on the basis 
of who needs to identify with whom* 



5 a Prepare the audience to observe* 

Hie group should be alerted to careful observation because 
Sf til® discussion period which will follow* 



L 



ho 'the enactment, 

file actual performance may be brief or extended* The actors 
are not expected to present their roles without mistakes * It 
ia very iaiportant that no student be condemned for hie 
interpretation of g. role* as this would only inhibit farther 
participation and would thus defeat one of the major purposes 
of role playing* 



Sc Discuss and evaluate* 

Usually no prompting is required for the discussion said 
a valuation period* Students are usually so keyed up that 
they bubble with comments* They may criticise the characters 
and offer suggestions on how the xole should have been played* 

6„ The re^enactmmt,. 

The actors play their roles over and over again* improving 
their enactment in light of toe suggestions* Usually new 
actors will take over the roles for the reenactment <» 



" v 
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7 o ■ Review, and generalise* -iff - i l V M li- •-.: -..A . i-„, x’y- -A, 

,v . Certain gencraltsations shQuld haye feeen faaiaaered out in the 
Various stages of to® role playing* Tfassa should be reviewed 
and sii^red irito the group* It is important that the generali~ 
satlons be made fey the students* besrl^ mi^rity of peers 
This will b« much ; iBors.;^ th^ generalii^i^^ 

the teacher* 









THE ISQLaTIQIg TB01HIQIJ B 



I„ Three people not familiar with the technique are asked to leav 
the roofflg 

XX o Three people are seated at a table in the front or center of 
the group* Empty chairs are placed in between each person* 

III. While the three people are out of the room the three people 
seated at the table are told to do the following? 

&o ignore all comments from whoever sits in a designated 
chair* 

bo agree with all comments from whomever "sits in another 
designated chair „ 

Co disagree with all comments from the persoii sitting in 
the third chair o 

Discuss a topic of interest to alio 

At the conclusion ask members who left the room for their reactions 

What do they feel would their reactions be if this treatment were 
on an extended basis or every day? 





” aagaagflh^JjMil gatifl&£ 



A a Ability grouping may promote group norms whiiih are antithetical to 
building societal cohesion, and social responsibility (less social 
cohesion y more aggressive behavior, copying of work (6) 

B* The act of grouping according to ability does not, in itself, improve 
achievement® It ii what is done to and" for pupils after 1 they have 
been grouped that counts., (25 (35 

1 5 Thirteen studies show slight differences in achievement jwhea 
ability-rouped^ ; 

2 } Fifteen studies show no dif ferine® in achievement or slightly 
detrimental affects 

3) Five studies show mixed results e (4) 

C* Ability grouping may be detrimental to children in average and lower 

ability groups through lack of intellectual stimulation 0 (1) 

D, Ability grouping seems to favor higher socio-economic-Alass children 
who do not necessarily benefit from the increased academic diet o (1) 

E 0 Although research is meager in this area, it seems that improved 
achievement in college is i function of other factors than ability 
grouping. (5) - 



(1) I. Fash. Paoar on Grouping . Ball State Teaehor’s College „ 

(2) Joint Committee Study of Ability Grouping . Norwalk Board of Education o 

(3) Miriam L® Qoldbergu ©t® al. The Effects of Ability Grouping . Teacher’s 

College , Columbia University. New York , N.T. , 1966, p7i6l 

(4) Ekstrom, Ruth. Experimental Studies MJiom&fteneous Grouping A Review 

f f the Literature ® Princeton Educational Testing Service j 

prili 1959= 

[|| Abramson, David A. The Evaluation of Ability Grouping in the High 
School ® 1959. 



(6) Rudd, .A,. n The Psychological Effect of Streaming by Attainment « n 
|^|is h Journal of Educational Psychology : 2g : 47»60 » February,, 




HOMOGENEOUS GROUPING 



{Ability - Achievement } 



Pros 



Cons 



le Meets the needs of the child 
because the group is very 
much like him, therefore he 
won’t feel frustrated because 
he might be expected to do 
more than he was able, and 
conversely he won’t be held 
back by slower student s 0 

2 0 It is easier for the teacher 
when the range of ability of 
the children is limited = 

3„ It allows teachers to us© 
different methods and mat- 
erials with different groups » 



X„ We do not know enough about 
a child’s abilities and pot- 
ential to make sure he is in 
the best group for Jiim 0 

2» Children in th© low groups see 
themselves as ,! dumb 3 " or 5,51 stu- 
pid*” 

3o Children in low groups have 
no peers to emulate for posi- 
tive behavior - but rather 
reinforce the negative * 

k- 0 The majority of Negro and dis- 
advantaged children are in the 
low groups® This reinforces 
their negative self-image and 
tends to reinforce stereotyping 



5» No group is truly homogeneous -= 
there are always the smartest 
and dumbest in a group,* 

6 0 Teachers tend to determine ex- 
pectation by the group level 
rather than by the individual * 

7o The teacher is more likely to 
teach to the "middle " of the 
homogeneous groups In a hetero- 
geneous group, he knows he has 
to individualise* 

£• Materials and techniques are 
available for heterogeneous 
classes*' 





Fourth Day - School ? Home s Community 



1 ) Play tapes we developed on parent teacher conferences Q 

Distribute guidelines 
Discuss 45 minutes 

or do the above with a role playing situation (to be decided 
by group leaders) 



2) Show pictures of Morwalk and discuss*, (30 min.) 

housing 
poverty 



-> its effects on pupils 
and school 



3) Positive reporting 15 rain, discussion 

4) Home visits 
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Motes from Discussion. Group 



I* Points to Cons* der for Good Parent Conference 
A* Preparations 

3.« Precede conference with positive parental contact 
2* Sampling of work showing strengths and weaknesses 
3* Be prepared to interpret all test results and report cards 
4* Coffee pot - ashtray 

5. Seating arrangement away from teacher’s desk 

6» Concrete examples of social and discipline problems should 
they exist* What would the parent suggest? 

7 « Timing of conference 

a. Arrange for a convenient time 

B* Conference Itself 

l e Let parent talk - Listen 

2* Show respect for the parent and child 

3* Realistic; positivs suggestions for assisting child 

4= Don’t meet hostility with hostility 

5* Evaluate conference together 

6. Terminate on positive not© 

Co Post Conference 

1, Brief anecdotal record on all parent conferences 

a* Date, purpose, reaction, pertinent comments ) 

II* Activities to Involve all Members of P.T 9 A e 
A s Pot-luck dinner 
B. Programs that meet all interests 
I* Rumor clinic 

2, Role-playing ag© group problems 
3» Speakers that meet all interests 



ho Student ImroX ment Program 

a» Demonstration of phys« od 0 program, home eeon c 
b e Sports ni^it 

c« Mother-Daughter, Father-Son 

III e People Who Would Be Helpful in School Programs 

A o Research needs to be done in this area. 

le Human Relations Council,, Silvermin© College, American Theater 
Group, Community Drama Group in Norwalk, Town Player «s g local 
authors, local artists, local athletes. Sergeant O f Grady, 

Mid “Fairf i e Id Museum, planetarium 

IV1 School and Community Activities Students Could Be Involved In 

A 9 HEP ( expanded to meet needs of students in other deprived ares 
of Norwalk ) 

B e Sports Clinic 

1 0 Assisted by teen-agers 

Z s Sponsored by Recreation Office, Kiwanis 

3® Transportation provided for all - school is communication 
between recreation and child - applications go through school 

Q 9 Girls* Clubs (ask Mrs 0 Gilmore) 

D e Block Dances 

7s list of Some Expressions That May Be Ofj snsive 
A e Partial list 
lo you people 
2. boy 
3» darkies 
4. bus pupils 

5» all words which would refer to an ethnic group (Huakle, Kraut! 
6, Uncle Tom 
7<- Uncle Remus 
Be Aunt Jemima 
C 9* »>im Crow 
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1<ist5 ot discriminatory Practises School Can Deal With and Show How 
A 0 Seating in class 

B 0 Expensive class trips (work days, policy?) 

0® School’s relationship to Jr® Achievement 
VII Q Parent Handbook 

A® Separate handbook for elementary, junior high, senior high 
®° School calendar (holidays » report cards, P„ToA* ) 

Cs Code of dross and why 

D, list of teachers 

B P Interpretation of report cards 

F« Health regulations 

G * Phone numbers - school, guidance 

K 0 Suggestions for study ? 

I e Rules of discipline ? 
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CRY THE BITTER FRUIT 



There was a day in the ’vineyard of youth 
when the fruit was ready for sun and rain and well- 
tilled soil to make it grow full, juicy, and ;§weet. 

That was the day Billy found the robin's nest. Cautious 
and quiet, he crawled higher in the tree end looked into the 
nest, woven of weeds, straw, and bits of fuzz. It was ^Intricate 
and a thing of beauty. 

Billy knew the bird had been a robin because tin| pieces 
of blue egg shell were left in the nest. Careful not to crush 
his treasure, he ran to school with it. All of his friends in 
the second grade were impressionable youngsters who could be 
awed , and they spoke in whispers about the nest . 

The second-grade room was a pleasant place, bright with 
cheerful colors, books, and drawings. Each window ledge had 
some rock, bit of wood, or plant brought in by the pupils. 

There were tall tables for standup work, and low tables just 
right for elbows when children were seated. 

All day long the boys and girls investigated the world. 

It was fascinating, and the people in it were strange and 
interesting. Questions were fuses that led to the dynamite of 
knowledge. Birds' nests, turtles, and even sand compelled the 
curious to the book shelves, or the the outdoors that was the 
home of an endless variety of mysteries. 

There was delight and ectasy in the knowledge of why the nest 
and how the turtle, and when the sand. Billy was rewarded; his 
nest was treasured; his contribution was immense. 
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It was about this time that Billy's second-grade picture 
was taken. It shows a blond boy, smiling and making no attempt 
to hide a missing front tooth. His shining eyes bespeak a great 
capacity to be interested in everything around him. 

Billy himself was amazing and amusing. He was seldom sick. 
He was happy in learning about nature. He was fueled by a 
burning curiosity and enthusiasm that proceeded sometimes slowly, 
sometimes rapidly, but always surely. 



But as the years passed, the 
vineyard, became a desert land and the 
boy, its bitter fruit. 

There is, at the school, a file on Billy, who is now in the 
ninth grade. One of the first entries in this educational record 
is a report on a reading test, duly entered in the third year of 
Billy’s quest for knowledge. This report shows that Billy is a 
poor reader, but it does not show that after the test he spent 
hours watching a black ant struggling across the face of the 
land, carrying a dead ant bigger than itself. Nor does it show 
that Billy’s thoughts, as he watched the ant, were cosmic and 
considered the infinities. 

Similar insufficiencies accompany the intelligence test 
(short form) that gives Bill an IQ of c?9. Indeed, it is the short- 
form. It ignores Bill’s health, his love of nature, his wonder, 
his persistency, his undeviating honesty, his loyalty, warmth, 
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All of these aside, Billy’s mental age was divided by his 
chronological age, multiplied by 100, and Billy’s reward was a 
number. Subsequent teachers would classify Billy as belonging 
to a slow-learning group. 

Also in the file -re achievement tests without number, 
giving each year irrefutable evidence that Billy should be 
somewhere else. Some said, in a lower grade ; some said, in a 
trade school; some said, on the farm. And each year Billy’s 
marks kept indicating that he did net possess the facts contained 
in the books which he still had difficulty in reading. 

In the file, too, are report cards with marks that slid 
from Bs to Os, from Cs to Ds, and then, allowing Billy no place 
to hide, completed his shaming with the finality of the glaring 
red Es, Thruout these years, Billy had asked fewer and fewer 
questions. 

When he wanted to draw his idea of a man, he was given a 
pattern and told to cut around it. All the silly little identical 
patterns were placed in the windows so at open-house time the 
scrubbed and sterile school shone with consistency. 

When Bill came rushing to school and enthusiasm tumbled 
his words as he tried to describe the polliwog that grew legs 
or the music of the cicada, he was taken even more firmly in 
hand and told that his communication was terrible. His participles 
dangled; his objectives replaced his nominatives. Confused by 
doesn’ts and don’ ts, finally he was silenced* 

There was no more questions. There was no more enthusiasm. 
Curiosity became an invitation to trouble, wonder a web to entrap, 
awe a sin, and questions were for others to ask. 



In the second grade the record notes no absences; in the 
niLj'ith grade , he ■was absent more often than he was present* 

The record of his retrogression is told, too, in the notes 
on his "citizenship," made during the years by his teachers, 
always kindly, increasingly baffled: 

Billy is full of life and vigor. Everyone likes him. He 
is a good worker, but he must be kept busy, 

Billy is a lovable child. With help and attention, he 
can do average work. 

With direction and challenge. Bill may improve, 

Bill is nervous, but I hope he is headed in the right 
direction. 

Bill tries so hard to learn, but he must be held to a consistent 
ly high level of achievement. 

Bill seems a little immature. 

William is inclined to be lazy unless you keep after him. 

It is a continual battle to make him finish anything he starts, 

William is a fair student in everything but reading* He 
still needs lots of work on phrasing. He is nervous and moody, 
and he will have nothing to do with the group. It is his way of 
getting attention. But he does like sports. 

Bill is still a very slow child, but since he has already 
repeated the sixth grade once, there is no point in retaining 
him. He is nervous and is becoming a discipline case, 

William refuses to read or cooperate in a group and is a 
general nuisance. He is far below grade level. 

There isn’t much to say about William except that I haven* t 
been able to help him much. He does little in school except 
misbehave. He has very poor work habits, little natural 
motivation, and a terrific desire for recognition, which he 
satisfies by doing unkind things, such as kicking and pinching others 

William has many tensions behind his retrogressive behavior. 

William is usually very uncooperative and discourteous. He 
does little or nothing in class. He Is his own worst enemy. 
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In short , the record shows that William did not fit well 
into the pattern and progression of grades, classes, and groups 
of alikes. 

What William had become shows clearly, too, in his ninth- 
grade picture. Now the shoulders sag, and the face is sullen, 
with bold eyes but a blank expression. The hair is trimmed in 
accordance with the local n hoods , u and he wears a black leather 
jacket trimmed with chrome. What happened between the robin’s 
nest and the black jacket? 



Why has the soil in the vineyard become 
hard and unproductive? Are there no warming 
rains that can revive the withered vine? 

So cry the bitter fruit. The vineyard 
has not fulfilled the promise of the land. 



hamper, Neil: N ational Education Association 

Journal , May ,1956. 




PARENT CONFERENCES TAPE #2 



A* Belligerent Parent 

What to do? Refer to hints for a successful conferenee 0 
Bo The Ineffectual Paren t 

What can the teacher do in school to help the child? 
Should this be referred to the social worker? 

* 

Co Baby Sitting 
What to do? 

1 o Give meaningful home work assignments? 

2 C Refer to social worker? 

Bo Subtle accusation of prejudice 

Does the parent have a legitimate complaint? 

How could the coach handle the team attitude? 



Eo The disorganized teacher 





a Parents ?iew of Norwalk Schools 

” i m 



Parents; Mrs* Melba Rose 
Mrs* Gross 
Mrs a Mason 
i-IrSo Brown 
Mrs# Strlckler 

Consultants; Mr 0 Edward McEnroe 
Mrs* Wendy Glasgow 



Questions to Which the Group Addressed Itself 

1 0 What concerns do parents have about the use of records as it 
affects teacher opinion about their children? 



Comments ; 

a „ Children are sometimes stereotyped by grouping , achievement 
and records » 

bo Records should not be viewed in a fixed way - not absolute « 

Co Records need constructive comments* 

d* Witholding records for a period of time has reduced pre- 
judgement o 

e. Comments should be objective — don 5 t make general statements* 

f» Parents want the teacher to know If a child has a disability 
or is emotionally disturbed* 

g* l*Qo tests have been used to stigmatize and are abused by 
most teachers* 

ha Comments are often misunderstood by parents* (educational 
jargon) 



II* What makes a successful parent-teacher conference? 

Comments;. 

ia. Teachers need to listen more* ,, •' 

:b a A third person sue guidance counselor should be present 

Co Conferences should emphasize the positive n 
do Conferences should be during school time* 

ei Training teachers in good conference technique is iiedessary * 



III. 






v • • • , ■; : ; - , , “ ; 

liow can we have better comiaunication between the school and 
home? • 

' . • ■ .*• - .. - ' : - ■ , - ' ■■ t . ,1 • •* ■ ' -i '--r ‘ '• V ' \ 



be Letters sent home of a positive nature.. 

Co Home visits thought helpful by parents o 

d* A human relations council in the °„T 0 A 0 might help to get more 
parental involvement by suggesting activities of interest to 
all parents., 

IV o How do the parents see the role of the school in discipline? 

a® The parents handbook would help communicate the rules of dress 
and other concerns to the parents * 

b„ Seme parents felt that teachers can cause discipline problems ? 






■ Fifth day 



Evaluation and Practical Application 



1) degro History games (30 rain,) 
Use Eui.ia UiXmore 9 s guide 



2) Attitude evaluation test again, (30 min 0 ) 



3) Recommendations (30 min,) 









"INSTANT” NEGRO HISTORY 



Succes s Proof Technique 



The following techniques have been used many times, These techniq, 
ean succeed only if the teacher becomes involved in the motivating 
and learning process., 



lo Game Technique — Where Is I4y Partner ? 



1 o 

2o 

3o 



4© 

5o 



60 

7« 



8, 

9, 



10 , 



object*, to find the partner with the correct information 
and s har e this inf orraation, with the group * 



Names of amous persons are written on separate pieces of paper 
Contributions of the person is written on another sheet of pap 



Write as many names and contribution.s as there are students Ir 
the room. 



II « 

Ao 



Pin a paper on each person, 



Set a time limit for the game (time to vary according to the 
situation) „ 



There then follows a free period for pupils to find partners l 
matching names with the contribution. 



At the end of the time limit the persons that have names with 
the correct contributions are partners and are the wxnners* 



Partners sit together to the position that they work, 



Teacher has al l pupils sit down and turn in names; contributie 
may be put on the bulletin board and pupils match during the 
school week— or teacher may assign for research and an oral 
report at a later date* 



Group becomes quiet and first partner stands and faces the grc 
The one with the names says "I am" and gives the name* The 
other says* "lam known because" and gives the contributions. 



1 1 e Teacher of group may add; other information at this time « 



Variations to game techniques; "Where is my Partner? 









lW be used as a "social mixer" or "ice breaker". This is an 
excellent way to get children to mix freely in a group, 

. * ’ 1 ‘ T ’ 1 ’• ' : j ‘ ‘ - , - * \ 

tt pupils are pinned as soon . as they enter the group, 

:■ • ■ • A ' ' - * ' > J 1 1 v -;\\\ ' ' V- A- * 
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3-. Leader also tells the pupils after finding their partners 
to sit apart from the group and, using reference books, t 
find out as much information as possible about the name 
pinned on one of them,. 

At the end of a given period all are seated in a group ' J 
[ prizes may or may not be given} and the partners 'give 
information to the group-. 



Bo i-Iay be used as a group game., 



1 0 C3.ass is divided into as many groups as possible., 

2 o Each group is .given a large number of papers {ones which ar 
either a name or a contribution) 



3c A time limit is set* 

Then each group working together tries to match the names 
with the contributiona 

5o When time is called, groups tell the name and contribution 
and a point is given for each correct seto 

6 0 The group with the largest number correct in the winner* 



7<> Teacher may then permit groups to use ref erencr books and 
they repeat the game* The only difference is that they 
are now using reference books* (This is an excellent way- 
to teach reference skill*) 

Time is called again and report is given to the group on 
each matched set* The group with the most correct is the 
winner* 



XII * Technique ; Who am I ? 

object : To stimulate interest in locating information 

quickly— using all the basic and reading and 
reference skills* 









1 •' The teacher writes ph. t he chalk board or a large piece of paper 
Who am I?— then a name (be sure to write the full name*) 



Z 0 -Pupils are given a limited time to identify the person* They 
may^use any source avail able* „ 



3» As soon as the first person locates the information the teacher 
says 9 "Stop 3 we have someone here who thinks he knows the naae. 1 

' ■'■■■■ . ■ ■ - ' ■ ■ . ■ ■ : , ' ' - ■ . . . - . ■ ■ ' ■ ■ 



4o Everyone stops f the pupil stands, shows his reference book and 
gives the page,, (teacher tshould check to make sure that student 



has the correct information) Then pupil is sent to another 
area of theroomito read the information and give an oral 
suramary, \ - - Q 







on the 
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6 a When the second, person is sent to get infQrms.tiQn 9 iollow the 

— -in no,i.'. Teacher should do soroetliirie 

special to recognize the winner* Example: large applause or 

names put on the boards or a prise « something to encourage 
others to try to find the information* 



IV. Variations to " Who am I ? n 

1 0 Class divided into two groups „ 

Zo Name written on paper and shown to groups,* 

3 0 Groups work together and the first group to locate the 
information gets three points « 

4o Teacher puts the source of information next to the name* 

5 „ This is repeated until a number of names and the source of 
information is located e 

6 „ The group with largest number is the winner a . 

7o Then during the daily lesson teacher can assign names for further 
reports since the pupils have already been given the source and 
have been motivated to find out who these persons are* 



Vo Technique - Monthly Calendar 

1 * A large Monthly Calendar could be hung in the room with a. large 
space for each day* 



2, Then the teacher could write in the names of Americans or world 
leaders that rrnde outstanding contributions to our country or 
the world* 



3o This is an excellent way to include the contributions of the 
Negro to America* 

4 a Pupils could be assigned to a special day* •„ • 

5* Pupils would report on that day* Saturday reports could be 
made on Fridays and Sunday reports could be made on Monday* 






VI* 

1 * 



VII, 



Technique to "Go and See 1 * 

Pupils should be bhcduragedltb visit places within the state 
that has a landmark cda^^ Negro 9 © contribution 

to America which was of historical importance * Example : Grispus 
Attuclcs monument in Boston* 

Teacher may write to the state capital for information regarding 
this* 

' ■, % ' ■■ /. 

Pictures r ' 



1o.' pictures are alhaus an excellent way to teach contributions* 



3 ^ Enclosed is a picture of George V Carver by Margaret Riggs 
when she was in the fifth grade* A duplicate of the picture 
was drawn on a master and a copy is enclosed B The author was 
able to use this picture as part of & cororing book* 

The coloring book entitled f, Great Americans* was enjoyed by 
younger children as the author taught- them Ssbout outstanding 
Araericansj and at the same time stressed the contributions 
of the American Negro* (Note-- this was done In the e/ening 
by the author In an attempt to help youhd Negroes realise that 
Negroes had contributed to the American way of life*} 



VIII, Symbols 

1 * This may be used to interest students in learning* 

The author used the symbols that are included in this booklet 
with great success in the story of George W* Carver* Pupils 
were able to retell the information ivith greater accuracy and 
success* 

2, Any significant symbol may be used,, If a baseball were used* 
for example 8 the pupils would list the people that were famous 
in baseball* 
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